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All militant barbers are requested to communicate with the under- 
signed on a very important matter. John L. Galen, Secretary Educational 
Committee, J. B. I. U., 521 E. 15th St., Kansas Cty, Mo. 


What’s this? It looks as if the life of the earthly representative of St. 
Peter is full of woes and tribulations. A goodly number of papal guards in 
Rome have flatly refused to perform their usual military drills, and being 
censured by their officers, quit ihe service singing the Marsellaise. How can 
one account for Satan’s presence on the threshold of the Vatican, unless it 
is one of the healhty signs of the times? i 
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Why and Wherefore 


READERS, LEND US YOUR DEAF EAR 

Among other good features we have acquired the gentle art of remind- 
ing our readers whose subscription is due—or think that it ig due—to send us 
the wherewithal to put our big query to this cussed world. Send it along 
with a kick or a cheer, check or money order. Of course, a pat on the back 
feels mighty good, but a tangible token of appreciation buys more type, pa- 
per and ink; and it sounds a heap louder too. Do you get me? 


KINDLING NEEDS A HOT FINALE. 

“Kindling,” recently rendered at one of the local theaters, is distinctly a 
play to see. Its appeals cannot be translated into words. It makes one’s 
pulse race and one’s heart chastened, a-thril] as with a shock of a sudden 
contact with some poignant vital tragedy. There is no veneer, no disguise, 
no sugar coating for the pill it forces you to swallow. It brings you face to 
face with the reality of life. It reveals a woman, a primitive woman, sup- 
remely ignorant, unfeignedly unlovely, passing through the crucial ordeal of 
her sex. It reveals this woman swayed by the one overwhelming instinct, 
the sheer animal instinct of preserving the life she is about to bring into be- 
ing. The magnificent imperiousness of that instinct cuirasses the sordid- 
ness, the meanness of the woman with a sp:endor that makes her loom 
through the murk of her threadbare environment. 

You see this woman, who might be sister of that abysmal man with the 
hoe, lying, stealing, cheating, stooping to every depth to preserve the life of 
her unborn child and give its chance. It shows you, this play, that in the in- 
tricate web of modern life conditions exist where the child still unborn is 
furedoomed to death, disease, or worse. And it asks you why this should 
be? It shrieks the question till the pathos and the tragedy of it is seared 
on your heart, and your soul is burdened with the dreadfulness of its truth. 
It dips intv life, this play, and holds up a cancer cut from the very heart of 
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what moody sociologists call ‘‘social unrest,” and holds it up raw and bleed- 
ing for your inspection. 

You may say you do not care to see the realities of life depicted on the 
stage. What a fallacy that is. One does not ever see the real ties of life 
because one’s own life and the narrow circle in which one moves is too con- 
stantly interrupted by trivialities. And one ought to feel an urge to look at 
life—real and earnest life. Look at the vistas Kenyon has opened, sup a 
little of its horrors. See it! Incline your heart to the truth of its appeal 
and let the splendid, the uplift'ng battle of this peasant woman for the life 
of her unborn child sink into your soul and chasten it. 


The argument of ‘:Kindling” beats on the emot‘ons with the vehemence 
of a riveting machine. The force of it is infinitely greater than the common 
or garden variety of punch so dear to the dramatist. It takes an unlovely 
truth, a bitter pitiless fact and serves it to you as it exists—the congested 
slum life of overpopulated cities, where death and disease and vice rub el- 
bows with poverty, where a heritage of woe awaits the unborn child. There 
is an irresistible scene, a scene so charged with power and pathos that no 
heart or eye is proof against it, when she is discovered and defends what 
she has done, when the wonder and mystery of her sacrifice dawns upon her 
unfortunate husband—you must see it for yourself to feel its grip-like hold. 


The conclusion of ‘‘Kindling” is rather weak, because unreal. It de- 
tracts much from the forcefulness of the play. The scene where the guardian 
angel in the guise of a rich tenement worker arrives on the scene at the 
psychological moment is woefully amateurish. In real life these victims of 
sheer poverty and desperation are leit to perish amidst the indifference of us 
all. Remedies of like nature, at ther best, are but insignificant palliatives. 
No benefaction can lessen the burdens of toiling humanity; only a resolute 
attack against the economic defects of our social system can accomplish this 
task. Human sentiment will avail nothing unless it stirs the intellect to 
hard thinking, unless it makes one feel an urge to will and do, unless it 
sinks deep enough to sound the tocsin of rebellion in our own being. 
Without this essential factor a play will prove sterile and abortive. 


THE SUNSET MEN AND SEPTEMBER MORN. 

Having experienced another of the shocks that afford solace to their 
souls, our friends the goody-goody moralists have caused the postal author- 
ities to debar Paul Chabas’ masterpiece from the mails. This step can be 
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viewed as the expression of pruriency that wells and bubbles in certain mo- 
ral personalities. They see evil everywhere, unconscious that all that they 
see, to their vision, is colored by the veil of their own nastiness. The pres- 
ence of this element is a menace to culture and civilization. So delighted 
they are to revel in things defiled that they do not realize that this seem- 
ing condition is symptomatic of themselves. Their activities are to be re- 
gretted, for if they have effect beyond their capacity to persecute and annoy 
it is to set up in the mind a train of undesirable thought. 


The edict against “September Morn” embodies a principle which widely 
applied would strip the galleries of their treasures, create gaps in the lib- 
rary shelves where now repose the work of masters, and would snatch the 
text-book from the hand of the student; it would bring to an end the study 
and practise of art. It is nothing more than lewdness" exercising the right to 
be censor, and in doing this to expose its bogus virtue, its grotesque zeal 
and its crass ignorance. If our good moral.sts want to suppress something, 
the absence of which would be elevating to morals and cheering to intelli- 
gence, why let them commit suicide. 


MORE CROCODILE TEARS. 

Jim Farley, the notorious scab-herder, bosom friend of the most rapaci- 
ous voltures of industry has kicked the bucket at last. He was a tough cus- 
tomer who, next to the workers’ cowardice and narrow-minded policy, had 
contributed more than anyone else to defeat labor and keep it in subjection. 
His infamous career has even lent inspiration to the sage-brush dispenser 
of sop of East Aurora, when he took a little journey to the homes of forty 
thieves and cut-throats. Good riddance to bad rubbish. 


REVOLUTIONARY—BACKWARDS. 

If there is something that gives a sincere rebel the jim-jams is to see a 
book or pamphlet intented to knock the spots out of the idea of property and 
the state, prefaced with a bold notice of copyright or all rights reserved. 

This caution implies the validity of the institutions the contents aim to at- 
tack, and how can you do it effectively and invoke their aid and protection 
in the same breath. It may be convenient, profitable, but the logic is hope- 
lessly humpbacked. It’s a reactionary departure, contrary to the ethics of the 
Revolution. If your work is that of expression, you have reaped all your 
enjoyment in performing it; if you can present certain concepts or thoughts 
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better than I, why not allow yous m23sa32 to be spread broadcast, uatram- 
meled and free as the air and sunshine, so that it may reach me and others? 
Why restrict it? If you were fortunate enough to allow some of the world’s 
knowledge to come within reach of your perception, let me say, lest we for- 
get, that generation after generation have struggled to make it accessible 

to your mind. To be downright consistent,— and if you really insist on call- 
ing it your own you are welcome to hold on to it,—put bars and bolts on 
your cranium; let your thoughts ferment and spoil, but don’t bother me with 
your tirade against property and the state. It is high time that you take 
sides, either for or against the Revolution, as I am eager to know who’s who 
in the radical ranks. 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS. 

Republic, the public is king, is a mighty fine definition to be quoted be- 
fore election, but when applied to actual political life, it is woefully found 
wanting. It’s a lie, every letter of it. Look at the spectacle unfolding in the 
state of New York with an abundance of tragi-comic details and one will 
wonder whether the American people are really capable of self-government 
or masters of their own destiny, whether we really are the most enlight- 
ened pegple this side of planet Mars. Two politicians contending for the 
gubernatorial chair of the Tammany State! Where is the public, the 
mighty king? Why doesn’t it step in and settle this squabble between two 
of its servants scabbing on each other? As master, it certainly has the right 
to choose its help, why isn’t it done? If the long eared biped didn’t enjoy 
being flim-flammed and being laughed at in the bargain, it would rise up 
and make a clean sweep of the whole shebang who make pre-election 
promises of becoming our servants, but in reality become our masters when 
seated in office. 

Soak the people hard, cover them with contempt and ridicule; perhaps 
in the rough handling the politicians m.ght strike them in some vulnerable 
spot and finally spur them to action. The amusing feature of the whole 
affair is that Sulzer and Glynn brand each other as unscrupulous grafters 
and mountebacks and, strange to say, they are both right. 


HOLD YOUR HORSES. 

A Western daily scavenger in commenting upon the doings of the Ca- 
morra in Italy congratulates the Yankee people for being free irom such ne- 
farious gangs of crooks. And what is Boss Murphy and Tammany Hall if not 
birds of the same feather sailing under a Yankee name? 


o 
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THE MEXICAN COMRADES AT McNEILS. 

They stood before us in prison garb. One could have singled them out 
from thousands, for unlike other inmates, the long confinement has not 
broken their spirit, nor the prison discipline crushed any fibre of their 
healthy manhood. The light in their eyes shone forth with purpose and 
determination; their bearing even betrayed a touch of latent defiance, 

Nor could the close scrutiny and straining ear of the suspicious warden, 
stem the expression of righteous revolt against the wretched surroundings. 
“Yes, we have five months, and ten days more to serve,” they told us. 
They need not have said any more, for in those few words they expressed 
the'r innermost yearning—to be free, and with renewed hope and energy 
hurl themselves in the midst of the struggle, to resume the prime object 
of their lives—the liberation of the Mexican people from the yoke of 

ther oppressors. Freedom! Magic word. Therein lies the salvation of the 
human race. The smug, the respectable, the dilettante may scoff at the word; 
some may even wonder if after all is it worth the price to be paid; or 
whether its champions are not tainted with an exalted idea which may 
sound lofty and poetic in books, yet unattainable and impractical in real 
life; its significance may even escape those who prudently follow the beaten 
paths and have never known the joy of independent thought and action; 
yet, while we are thusly philosophizing, while we are delving into our minds 
to seek a plausible excuse for our cowardly reticence and apathy, men of 
different tongues, in various climes, but whose hearts are beating in unison 
with the same lofty ideal, are offering their hearts to the spears. 

L‘ke all men actuated by noble motives, they felt inspired. They 
spoke, and in words of unmistakeable conviction, they told us of the 
vicissitudes of the Mexican people. It might have been the history of 
tviling humanity, for their struggle embod‘es the same causes and called 
forth the same tragic effects. The spoliation of the Mexican people, unlike 
that of his European brethren, is of comparatively recent date, It began 
ia tnis very age; they saw land wrested from them by force of arms, under 
their very eyes, under various pretenses, mainly because force was on the 
other side. The land and the tools were ther only asset, the only available 
means of securing a livel:hood. Tne very buccaneers who are now ruling 
toeir couatry with an iron haad, are directly responsible for their misery, 
for the:r slavery. The peon knows full well that while countless numbers are 
tausly deprived of their right te a comfortable existence there cannot be 
peace but war, releiitless war. Living close to nature, the people are not 
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contaminated by the germs of political education; the panaceas so dear to 
the heart of the American reformer are not alluring to them. They have no 
patience with wishy-washy palliatives which are always converted to the 
benefit of public-spirited bunco-steerers. No half measures, no compromise, 
no insignificant side issues. No, they do not emulate our yellow and apol- 
ogetic attitude towards the powers that be. They entertain no illusion; they 
see in those who pretend to rule and govern for the common good, shrewd, 
sleek guys who are trying to hand them a gold brick; sons of sea cooks who 
are seeking an opportunity to live off their back. They are natural men, 
whose inborn social instinct makes them accept work and life in common, 
with equals. Their love for good fellowship their only bond, their only code 
of ethics; the lawyer’s jargon, the politician’s oily tongue only arouses their 
suspicion and is an indication of evil forebodings. 

Ther revolutionary slogan is “Land and Liberty,” for they fully realize 
that liberty is a word devoid of meaning unless it conveys and implies the 
opportunity to live fully and satisfy their needs without paying a toll in ex- 
ertion and blood to men and institutions. This is what the Magon brothers, 
Figueroa and Rivera stand for; this is why they are expiating at McNeil’s 
the “heinous” offense of loving freedom for themselves and others; this is 
why they have been hounded and persecuted by the hirelings of the Amer- 
ican investor. They recoiled at the thought of ease and personal comfort 
while myriads of their brothers are offering their life’s blood to the cause 
of human emancipation; while their comrades of m’sery and toil are con- 
testing inch by inch, rifle in hand, for the inalienable r.ght to gain an un- 
disputed foothold upon mother earth. These four men are prisoners of the 
class war, and are to be judged by the standards of the future; their per- 
sonalities tower above the commonplace, above the trivial:ties of everyday 
life, above the sordid and mercenary tendencies of this mockery we call civ- 
ilization. Wuy? having in common with the Mexicans at McNeil’s both aims 
and ideals, cannot but join them in hailing the Revolution that is ris ng 
Phoenix-like from the blood-stained soil of the Sierra Madre. 


TOWARDS DEMOCRACY. 

The disciples of Jefferson who are running the weather bureau in Wash- 
ington are clever chaps, don’t cher know. Secretary Daniels of Putlach fame, 
just went on.record favoring frec speech—for tne army and navy. Waat 
about the people? Well, since the sleepy galoots do not cunsider free speech 
and experiment a right worta waile fighting for, why let tae army and navy 
have it. Let us have more Seattle military spirit! 
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Secretary Wilson of commerce and labor is an old pal of militia of 
Christ John Mitchell of Civic Federation fame. He’s another. He wants an 
industrial diplomacy bureau, where labor can sit on capital's knees, get 
mushy, and slobber over each other with honey kisses. Now, we are not 
ascetics; we fully realize that moonshine, the soft, mellow tones of the 
nightingale, the lingering kiss of a lover play a conspicuous part in human 
manifestations. But we are also impenitent eugenists; that’s why we are 
a trifle worried over the prospects of begetting more hybrid offspring from 
this mismated couple. There’s likely to be a rough house, a smashing of 
china, some badly scarred furniture, and a divorce. However, we won’t say 
that labor and capital can’t get together. Just wait until labor get's its 
Irish up, spits on its hands, and with its mighty fist soaks capital squarely 
on the jaw. Begorra, then they will get together! 


School Hygiene and the Home 


Paper presented at the Fourth International Congress on School Hygiene, held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., August 25-30, 1913, by B. Liber, M. D., 
Editor of ‘Our Health,” a Yiddish monthly. 


I am a physician of the workingmen on the East Side of New York, 
whose life I know exactly and for whom I am edit'ng a health magazine. 
And I will speak here as a physician, although I can see the question of 
school hygiene as a teacher as well, having been one for years. 

As my paper must be short, I will be able only to mention a few points 
which will show: first, what the influence of school hygiene upon the home 
is now, and second, what it should be. 

I know that very few of you will agree with me, that the public school 
as it is to-day in all civilized countries is one of the strongest causes of re- 
action. Real progress of the human race does not mean—and should not 
mean—the advancement of knowledge or of technical skill only; it means 
principally, the larger possibil:ties for the development of the individual, 

a greater respect for his freedom, for his will. In this sense the public 
school is reactionary; it does not respect the individuality of the child, it 
adapts the child to a prearranged program, it inspires him with the idea 
that all things are well as they are to-day, it wipes out the intellectual and 
characteristic differences between the children, it interferes with their dis- 
covering knowledge, by offering it to them ready made, when not asked for. 
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The ideas on hygiene which the child gains in school are given to him in 
the same manner as the other teachings; but with the difference that while 
the teachers know very well the other subjects, they know little or nothing 
of hygiene or, which is worse, they are imbued with wrong and superstious 
ideas and rules on hygiene. What does the child learn in school in regards 
to hygiene? Anatomy and physiology of the human body are considered 
among the less important subjects; that is why most of the people know 
anything better than their own organs. And the little they do learn of 
anatomy being taught by the usual bad methods, is very soon forgotten. 
But the worst part yet is that in this teaching, the most vital organs of 
the body are entirely ignored. Take an elementary book on anatomy and 
physiology, and you will find that the sexual organs are suppressed, as if 
they do not exist. And you know what it means not to say the whole truth! 

The child of the East Side, the tenement child, more than any other, 
needs good air; the conditions under which he lives, the congestion in his 
rooms, in the tenement and in the whole block, the ignorance of his 
parents and surrounding people (which they share with other classes of 
society) concerning th2 necessity for fresh air, all these are causes of 
many children’s diseases. The school ought to be the source from which 
tight on such matters should spread all over; light and knowledge are not 
propagated by words only; deeds are necessary. It is not sufficient to say 
that we need fresh air, the teachers must show the example, which is im- 
possible with most of them, they being very little convinced of that and 
believing more in the old superstition of ‘‘catching cold’, than in the ne- 
cessity of fresh air and not even dreaming that most of the so-called 
“catching cold diseases” are caused by the lack of fresh air. The ignor- 
ance of the teachers explains why the windows of the class-rooms are 
almost always tightly closed during the winter and rarely frankly open in 
the spring and fall. Of course many rely upon the modecn veatilation 
system usually prevailing in the school building; but we know today that 
the artificial ventilation gives us unnatural and bad, because warmed up, 
air, that it can never replace the out-door air and that tie best ventilation 
is the open window. One of the most disastrous things in life, one of 
those things that often cause disease or make disease worse and so cause 
death, is the irrational fear of disease. Tne teacher is often guilty of 
helping to inculcate that iear into the child’s mind as if he has not 
enough of that poison at home. I have known many chJdren who have 
brougat home from school the exaggerated ieur of micrcbes, which, the 
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parent helping, has grown in them to be almost a disease in itself, the 
microphobia. This is possible only because the teachers themselves suf- 
fer from this “scientific” superstition. 

I have mentioned the incompleteness or, better said, the adulteration 
of the school books on the subject of anatomy in regards to the sexual 
organs; but this is only a part of the whole system of ignoring the sexual 
life; it is but one of the schemes by which our crooked home and school 
plays the ostrich game, avoiding the so-called difficulty to teach sexual hy- 
giene, by ignoring the function of the sex organs. I know that about this 
subject there has been some discussion here, but there is never too much of 
it. If they do not learn the truth about sex life, if their legitimate and in- 
nocent questions about it are not answered in school, there is one thing 
which many children of both sexes do learn there, that is masturbation, 
which is one of the worst defects in intimate life and which accompanies 
them for many years, making of them unhappy sexual neurasthenics in adult 
age. I know that some of you will protest against this assertion, but I am 
convinced of its truth. It seems ridiculous to compare the enormous and 
beautiful buildings of the New York schools with the miserable dwellings 
called homes of the workmen’s children. Still, I dare say that while the ten- 
ements are a great source of diseases for all, the public school contributes a 
tremendous amount of children’s diseases in a populous city and that the 
school is a very important factor’ in the propagation of the contagious dis- 
eases. This is my firm conviction from thousands of facts and instances 
frum life. And this occurrence is not difficult to explain, when one thinks of 
the crowded classes (oh, too crowded for the moral, iniellectual and phys- 
ical welfare of the children), and when one thinks of the close contact of 
tae pupils for long hours indoots. 

Tne school should be the health center for the children themselves, also 
for the adults living in the neighborhood ;-it should be the center for enlight- 
enment for the whole population, especially in cities with such heterogen- 
evus elements as that of the cities of this country. Generally, the hygienic 
rules coming from the schovis and brought home by the children, have an 
enozm ous intluence upon the present home life, not to speak of their in- 
flacziuce upon the homes of the future men and women. The parents of the 
preseat svaool generation, altnaough few of them learn all they could and 
sauald from cheir offspring, do learn many truths from the latter. Although 
tue sanitary conditions are closely related to the economical conditions and 
vuly wita the suppressing of the social causes of disease, will we remove 
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most of the diseases and create an atmosphere in which men will be healthy 
and beautiful,—still, very much depends on ourselves, on personal knowledge 
and care of the individual health. Therefore, the public schools could be of 
great service in the work of general enlightenment in health questions, and 
could have a large share in the physical improvement of our population. 

The remedy? The remedy, as far as the public school is concerned, 
(and this leads me to the second part of my little talk), is to be looked for, 
according to my opinion in the following measures. The classes should be 
large and should not contain more than twenty pupils. I know, your objec- 
tion: this will necessitate more teachers and more school buildings, conse- 
quently more money. But when we remember how much money is being 
spent unnecessarily for the armies and navies all over the world, we cannot 
see why we should be so stingy with our schools. The classes should be 
built in such a way that they should almost always be open-air classes and 
that they should be closed only at a very extreme weather. We need not 
wait until the children contract consumption before we give them the bene- 
fit of an open-air class! The schools should have large gardens and yards 
where the children should stay as much as possible. Many subjects could be 
taught outside with proper arrangement. The teachers should be thoroughly 
acquainted with modern hyg’ene; they should be convinced preachers of 
the most advanced ideas on hygiene and should always keep in mind the 
great influence of their teachings and of tneir example upon future life of 
the scholar and upon the community at large. It is not enough to say to 
your pupil: ‘‘Fresh air is necessary”, while at the same t:me you keep the 
windows shut tight; it is not enough to say to others: ‘open the windows,” 
while you do not open them more than an inch. Everydody, nowadays, 
who claims not to be stupid, has heard of the importance of fresh air and 
says that his windows are open; but this is only fashion, and from words to 
deed there is quite a distance, and few are those who believe really and 
deeply in fresh air: who frankly open doors and windows. Only such teach- 
ers in whose flesh and blood has passed the belief of the life-and-health- 
preserving and of the life-and-health-saving force of fresh air, are worthy 
of their high function. The teacher must be prepared to talk convincingly 
to his pupils about every part of hygiene; he must take the place of the 
parents who are usually too busy earning bread and shelter, and who are 
often too ignorant to educate the child. 

A larger place than at present must be giaen in the curr:culum to the 
knowledge of the organs of the human body. The sexu. orgaus shvuld, of 
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course, be included, as they do belong to our body, whether we like it or not. 
And woe to those who do not rea:ize their importance and the curse that 
comes upon us when we neglect them or when we ignore the causes of their 
diseases! There is nothing unclean to the clean and pure mind. Sexual 
instruction should be very easy for a teacher who is thoroughly familiar with 
the sexual facts in the vegetal and animal world, and has succeeded in free- 
ing himself from the superstitions with which our unclean “morality” has 
choked the study of the fountain of life. I can talk easily, innocently and 
interestedly to any child on sexual life, not answering him more than he 
wishes to know at the time when he wishes to know it. Give the child the 
real truth in a beautiful way and he will remain pure; do not wait until he 
gets a semblance of truth, adulterated, from a polluted source, because by 

so doing he will have a perverted mind and later in life he will readily rall 
a victim to sexual disease or sexual neurasthenia. (1) 

Do not give the child a chance to form bad habits, try to discover them, 
if it need be, in collaboration with h's parents, and talk to him friendly, 
openly and plainly about the dangers of such habits. Teach the child about 
food, clothes; cleanliness, the importance of water, how to keep healthy and 
avoid disease, all about the poison in alcohol. Let it be for him a religion: 
never to overeat, never to eat w.thout being really hungry, in spite even of 
his parents’ ignorance, who have always a tendency to overfeed him; always 
to eat pla‘n, natural food; to adapt his clothes more to the temperature and 
to comfort than to style. Give him all these instructions in such a way that 
they should penetrate deeply into his soul; convince him by facts and ex- 
amples, so that he may bring home the conviction with all the enthusiasm 
and the vigor of which the youth is capable, so that he may reform and 
revolutionize his home. Make him the torch-bearer of rational, new and 
healthy ideas. B. Liser, M. D. 

(1) It may help teachers to read the French book on “Sexual Initiation,” 
by G. Bessede, to be purchased at “Art and Science,” 6 rue Brera, Paris. This 


book is the result of the debates on sexual instruction, held at the Third In- 
ternational Congress on School Hygiene. 


Universal suffrage has been proven a fraud. It gives a sense of security 
to the priv-leged classes, and furnishes an excellent pastime and amusement 
to the worker and the sufrage2tte. Yes, it one of our conventional lies. Any 
part taken by the worker in any political question must inevitably turn out 
to the advantage of the exploiters. 
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Charles Newcomb 


Newcomb is saved, soul and body. Capital punishment is tabooed in 
the state of Washington. Never again need we try to pretend that the rope 
is elevating. We are so much the less barbaric. Newcomb has a life sen- 
tence and is glad to be allowed to live on those terms. This will to live is 
inextinguishable. We see legless men, armless girls, blind boys, and even 
fat women, and they all, every mother’s son of them, prefer to live that way 
rather than die before they have to; they even look cheerful about it—but 
the public demands that. To hell with Shopenhauer—life must be worth 
living after all! And Nietzsche—he says: ‘‘Know when to go.” But did he 
know? Pain gives best the climatic strength that wills to die instead of to 
live. But I am inclined to think that when we are civilized enough to 
suicide in groups, that results will be better. 

No wonder, however, that Newcomb wants to live. What matter prison 
walls when he loves and is loved? There are two loves in the world, sex 
love and parent love. Newcomb’s is the finest kind of sex love. He re- 
nounced the woman he loves so that she can be entirely free, not only free, 
but enjoyable so. He wants no fly in her honey. Is it the love of Jesus 
that works in him for he claims that he is “saved?” And some there are 
that will smile, sneer, scoff, at this, even spit. (Not on the sidewalk, please. 
Hobble skirts are garbage brooms now.) But again what matter whether it 
is Jesus or a sunset or an oyster or some creative work, or a man or a wo- 
man that saves him, or you, or me, or anyone? What is it to be saved? 
Isn't it to be changed from Some worse condition into a better one? For in- 
stance, a woman can sometimes be saved from a fit of the blues by chang- 
ing into a better or a more becoming gown. Dun’t you wouder what a par- 
don would do for Newcomb? How great to be the man—a mere man, too— 
who can switch on pardons! Open wide the prison gates—a woman waits 
outside. ELIZABETH BOWLES. 


If Noosevelt wants to invade Mexico let him pin the insignia of his rank 
on the back of his coat so the eneiny can see it. 


In France and other countries there was once a tax on windows, and the 
poor were thus denied the blessed light of the sua. B:lis nave been intro- 
duced in several legislatures in this country to tax windows. They would 
again take the light from the poor. Perhaps the pour may some day take 
a notion to return good for evil, and provide these tax-raisers with at least 
a lamp-post. 
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A Trip to the Inferno 


Now, where did the doctrine of hell come from? It came from this 
fellow in the dug-out (the naked superstitious savage), and he got it from 
his animal forefathers. This doctrine of hell was born of the grin of hyenas. 
It was born of the eyes of snakes—snakes that hung in fearful coils watching 
for their prey. It was born of the obscene chatter of baboons, and I despise 
it with every drop of my blood, and defy it. I make my choice now to-night. 
If there is any hell, I want to go there, rather than go to heaven and keep 
the company of a God who would damn his own children. I heard a little 
story the other day about hell which is somewhat cheerful. There was a 
man who died and went to heaven, and he got in. In a day or two after- 
wards he came to St. Peter, and he said: ‘Do you know, I have had a 
great desire to see some men I used to hear talked about in the world. I 
was a member of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and I used t o 
hear about these men. There was a good deal of discussion about whether 
they were in hell or heaven. The most of us thought they were in hell.” 

“Who were you talking about?” said Peter. 

“Why,” said the applicant, “there was Voltaire, Humboldt, and Darwin.” 

“My dear man,” says Peter, “‘they are all in hell.” 

“Yes,” he says, ‘‘I thought so; but I’ve kind of got a desire to see them.” 

So Peter says, ‘““You can go down there any time you want to see 
them.” Trains run regularly every day. All you have got to do is to buy 
a round trip ticket and go there.” 

“All right,” says the fellow, “I'll go to-day.” 

So he got his ticket and went. All at once the brakeman or the con- 
ductor hollered out: ‘Hell!’ He looked out and he thought they were 
fooling him. It was a nice-looking country, but he didn’t think he had got 
there yet. So he sat there while the others got out, and finally the brake- 
man came to him and says: 

“Get out! This is the place, and we don’t run any further.” 

He got out, and he says to himself: ““What a magnificent place ! 

Grass everywhere—billows of it! Trees, birds singing, and flowers blossom- 
ing, and fountains playing, and gentlemen and ladies riding around—O, 
everything beautiful. This is the most wonderful thing I ever saw.” Then 
he saw a very tall man, and he went up to him, and he says: ‘Mister, 
excuse me, but what piace is this? And the man says: “It is hell.’ 
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“Well, you know, I was up in the other place, and I came down here, 
and my particular object was to see three men—Voltaire, Darwin, and 
Humboldt.” 

“Well,” said the man, ‘young man, I am glad to see you. My name 
was Voltaire when I lived in the world.” 

The young man says: “You have no idea how delighted I am to see 
you, Mr. Voltaire; but is this hell? It doesn’t look anything like what we 
thought it was.” 

“You ought to have seen it when I came here,” sa‘d Voltaire. 

“It was horrible—brimstone, fire, smoke, and everything horrible, but 
you know that every scientist for the last hundred years or so has come 
here. All the genius of the world is here, and about fifty yeare ago we set 
to work to improve the place. We turned the lake of fire and brimstone; 
we conveyed it in pipes, and it does our cooking. We bored artesian wells, 
and we have got millions of gallons of water, the finest you ever saw. The 
whole country now is irrigated splendidly and we are having what you 
would call in your country a real-estate boom. We are getting ahead of 
the other place. I see by the papers that a lot was sold on the corner of 
the Square of Public Glory for taxes. So, you see, we are having what the 
world calls a hellova good time.” 

The young fellow said to Voltaire: ‘Do you know anybody that would 
like to buy my return ticket? R. INGERSOLL. 


Whither? 


Whither, whither, pretty child? The world is not yet open! Oh, see, 
how quiet it is all around! ’Tis before daybreak, the streets are mute. 
Whither, whither do you hurry? ‘Tis now good to sleep, and, do you see, 
the flowers are still a-dreaming ; every bird’s nest is still silent. Whither, 
pray, are you driven now? Whither do you hurry, tell me, and what to do? 

—‘“‘To earn a living!” 

Whither, whither, pretty child, walking so late at night? Alone through 
the darkness and cold! And everything is at rest, the world is silent. 
Whither does the wind carry you? You will yet lose your way! Scarcely 
has day smiled on you, how can night help you? For it is mute, and deaf, 
and blind. Whither, whither with easy mind?—“To earn a living!"—_M. R. 


Property is superfluity. 
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A Confession of Faith 


When in the course of human experience it becomes evident that “or- 
ganized violence” is perversive of its avowed purpose current systems of 
government will be no more. And mere shifting from one yoke to another 
does not rid us from what chafes. Every “right” and every government in- 
stituted and maintained to “protect” such “right” are artificial and contra- 
natural, and always engender enmity and promote misery. 

All such man-made contrivances to correct the mistakes of nature have 
utterly, miserably and completely failed. History records not a single in- 
stance of the success of any of them. To nature we must look at length for 
our guarantee of social tranquil ty. 

Error and delusion as to the necessity of legislative nostrums will some 
day be dispelled ; and simultaneously will appear a rational faith in what is 
natural, normal, excellent. 

Reliance upon and belief in coercive methods now in vogue preclude cog- 
gnition that our brothers are to be trusted, and that all is well. 

Confidence in the policeman’s club, the soldier’s rifle and the lawyer’s 
jargon will prevail awhile longer. But intelligence keeps growing, and with 
its growth we shall discern wiser foundations for human inter-relationship. 

And the pig-like quality inherent in man that resents being driven may 
be depended upon to relieve the misery incident to the muddle we call “law 
and order,” replacing that sacred fetich with peace, plenty, prosperity and 
happiness. 

Impelled by unseen forces man acts brotherly and decent, while he gets 
ugly and ‘‘ornery”’ when his neighbor seeks to control or drive him. 

Present absurd systems must fall for want of support and acquiescence 
when we cease relying upon current illusions, many of them childishly 
ridiculous. 

Every governmental institution, whatever its pretence, stands for denial 
of freedom. Liberty is truth; reliance on it rational and the only faith 
necessary. A. G. WAGNER. 


Since tyrants, by the sale of human life, 

Heap luxuries to their sensualism, and fame 

To tneir wide-wasting and insatiate pride, 

Success has sanctioned to a credulous world 

The ruin, the disgrace, the woe of war. —Shelley. 
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Asses and Asses 


One day, while an ass was peacefully grazing in a field, his master ran 
up to him, out of breath, shouting: “Say, beat it while your shoes are good!” 

“Beat it? What for?” inquired the ass, greatly surprised. 

“Can't you see that the enemy is coming? Run I tell you,” again cau- 
tioned his master. 

“Well, what of it? What will he do to me? Will he kill me?” inquired 
the beast. 

“Oh, no; he wouldn’t do that, because, you see, you would be more use- 
ful to him alive than dead.” 

“Well, do you think that he’ll make me carry four sacks of corn instead 
of two?” again asked the ass. 

“No, I hardly think so, because I’ve learned from experience that you 
cannot carry more than two.” 

“Well, if that’s the case, you had better beat it yourself,” concluded the 
ass. “Since my condition as beast of burden cannot get any worse even if 
I change master, why should I worry? And he went on grazing unconcerned 
as ever. If the workers would only learn something from their four-legged 
brother... . Never se 


Books and Pamphlets 


“Damaged Goods,” by Brieux, translated and published in Yiddish by 
Dr. M. Liber, 230 E. 10th, N. Y. A courageous play deal:ng with the bane- 
ful consequence wrought upon the offspring by parents afflicted by venereal 
diseases. It is a powerful argument for eugenics—not of the official variety 
but that which springs from auto-education and individual responsibility. 
When, like in this case, the playright, the sociologist and the physician join 
hands to give to the world a work of this nature every man of intelligence 
has every reason to congratulate himself. 


The following midsummer resolution is by Agnes Thecla F air, the cham- 
pion woman trail blazer: 


To do one kind act each day; 

To help some other tramp find his way; 

To waste no time with jobites, lackeys, fools, 

Who go by laws and preach of rules; 

To seek the best in humble minds and generous hearts, 
And give from my creative source the greatest part. 
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Liberty Luminants 


Ownership is only a convenience to the exploiter, anyway. The owner- 
ship of land is almost as subtle as interest and profit as means of living 
without work, of grafting, of robbery, without the danger of burglary, holdup, 
picking pockets, etc. Even the ownership of things which you produce is a 
social privilege. In the last analysis nothing can be owned if society simply 
withdraws protection from the “owner.” In great calamities, in war, in 
famines, ownership gives way to the natural order, and he takes who needs. 
When society sees the absurdity of owning, at least the means of producing 
wealth, it will withdraw its protection from the owner and freedom will 
prevail.—_Jo Labadie. 


A HANDBOOK OF FREEDOM 


LIBERTY AND THEGREAT LIBERTARIANS 


By CHARLES T. SPRADING 


Presents succintly the best utterances of the greatest thinkers on every 
phase of human freedom, with preface, introduction and index, by the 
Editor. Devotes a chapter each to selections from the writings of 32 of the 
World's Greatest Libertarians and gives some 200 shorter quotations from 
as many Noted Authors. A comprehensive library within itself on the 
subje-t of Anarchism or Liberty, every topic being treated by a master mind. 
A most suitable book to hand to a conservative neighbor as it presents ar- 
guments by the recognizei thinkers, but which substantiate the Anarchist’s 
position in every particular. Names like Burke, Paine, Jefferson, Goodwin, 
Humboldt, Mill, Emerson, Garrison, Phillips, Thoreau, Spencer, Lincoln and 
Tolstoi will appeal to the most conservative, while names like Kropotkin, 
Tucker, Bakounine and Emma Goldman will satisfy the most radical, and 
yet, when argu'ng for liberty and against Authority, these writers are in 
perfect harmony, and when their writ'ngs on these subjects are gathered to- 
gether, as they are in this hand-book, they prove that the principle of Equal 
Liberty is workable-in every department of Social and Industrial Life, and 
that the State is unnecessary. The Book contains 544 pages neatly and 
durably cloth-bound, post paid $1.50. Why? 1423 South Washington Street, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


The whole progress in so- 
ciety consists in learning 
how to attain, by the 
independent action or vol- 
untary association of in- 
dividuals, those objects 
which are at first attempted 
by a few—and converted 
by the government to 

its own benefit—and in lessen- 
ing the sphere of legisla- 
tion and enlarging that of 
the individual reason and 
conscience. 


WITH APOLOGIES TO SAM J. TILDEN. 


